THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

"but it is them chaffinches that is the greatest pests."

The point of view: all birds are pests. But this morning,
a grey-green morning with the grass pale with the
relics of rain, I half agreed with him. The chaffinches
here are what the sparrows were in my London
garden; so great a multitude that there scarcely seems
room for other birds. Without cessation, in all
directions, their white feathers conspicuous, they criss-
cross the garden, in shoals, in chasing pairs, or singly,
the orchard their chief resort. Sparrows here are few.
A robin came for the crumbs below my study window,
and I watched the gymnastics of a blue-tit hanging
upside down picking for insects in an apple-tree near
the toolshed. Over the hedge of the paddock two
young men and a keeper trudged the stubble for
partridges: I heard, later, constant guns but saw no
coveys. Three nights ago there were two pheasants in
the garden: there are, of course, blackbirds scuttling
low through the bushes with replete chuckles as one
approaches. After tea John and I found a worm semi-
swimming in a semi-puddle. A little water assisted
him; he moved like a swimming snake. A great deal
did not; he sank and feebly writhed. A creature who
can move in either direction indifferently one scarcely
pities.

Sept. ,9: After breakfast still cold, wet, windy. A
starling perched on the top of the fir tree by the N.E.
corner of the tennis-court, damp and alone, whilst a
chaffinch huddled on a lower branch. The starling
cheeped feebly; I could hear the noise plainly only
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